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Memorabilia. 


[% the March number of Antiquity, which 

comprises several good things, two arti- 
cles especially interested us: Mr. Rainbird 
Clarke’s account of the Flint-Knapping In- 
dustry at Brandon, and Mr. Stuart Pig- 
tee ‘Stukeley, Avebury and the Druids.’ 
tukeley, as an antiquary capable of strange 
eccentricities, is a familiar figure to the 
student, but some little fresh elucidation of 
his work has been made possible by recent 
research, and though his absurdities remain 
to be regretted (for some of them have rooted 
themselves in the public mind), his work as 
a field-archaeologist in his best years, especi- 
ally if one considers how original it was in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, still 
commands respect, and remains at the basis 
of later work. He discovered the avenue at 
Stonehenge, and though it was lost again its 
rediscovery from the air has justified Stuke- 
ley’s observations. Another justification of 
his field-work is provided here, by the plates 
which show the original drawings of the 


Overton Hill stone circles, representing them, | 


as they actually are, as true circles, though 
in his ‘Abury’ they appear as ovals. Our 
author imputes the alteration from true to 
false to Stukeley’s being so “ theory-ridden ”’ 
that he thought it desirable to give an oval 
outlines to what he conceived to be the head 
of a snake. 

The Knappers at Brandon are engaged in 
the manufacture of gunflints, and, since gun- 
flints will in no long time cease to be re- 
quired, theirs is an industry doomed to 
extinction. Continuity with ancient flint 


industries has been rather too uncritically 
claimed for them, but, when all is said, they 
remain to us as in some sort representatives 
of the workers of neolithic times, who, at any 


rate, illustrate the ways of man with flint. 
Mr. Stuart Piggott discusses them and their 
work from every side, and with abundant 
illustrations. It is interesting to know what 
is the output of a knapper of average skill. 
Flints can be knapped at the rate of 300 per 
hour, and a knapper of average skill can pro- 
duce from 5,000 to 7,000 a day, while an 
expert has struck as many as 10,000. One 
flake of average size makes three gunflints, 
two large and one small. The weekly output 
of gunflints in 1868 was from 200,000 to 
250,000. The present maximum is 23,000 a 
week. The knappers have several terms of 
their own for flakes and their behaviour, and 
a curious point is their use of French terms in 
their book-keeping. Thus they use the term 
‘‘pierres & and they count the gunflints 
mille.’ 


correspondent Mr. E. F. MacP1xe 

writes to us that a catalogue or ‘‘ check- 
list ’’ of manuscripts in American libraries, is 
being compiled by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, of 
the Liteaw of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. The list is in type, in the form of 
a proof, of which copies have been sent to 
some of the larger American libraries for a 
final check of the entries of direct interest to 
them. The date of publication has not, as 
yet, been announced. 


BRHAPS the most interesting—because 
most novel—piece in the March Cornhill, 
is the third of Mr. Rawdon Hoare’s articles 
on ‘The Spanish Main To-day.’ Entitled 
‘Flood,’ it describes how, after fighting a 
fire which had destroyed over 1,500 acres of 
cultivated crops, the owner of a large banana 
plantation saw almost his entire crop of 
bananas, extending over 8,000 acres, de- 
stroyed in a few minutes by the onward rush 
of the Uloa River—one of the largest in Hon- 
duras—which, under heavy rains, had burst 
its embankment. We get a good picture of 
the struggle to save what one could; of the 
raging of the elements and the lightning 
striking the house; of rescues and escapes of 
men and beasts; and of the general wreckage. 
The flood disappeared quickly, but it left 
every banana flattened and ruined—a year’s 
work undone. The writer, looking out over 
the acres of this devastation, might well 
wonder whether buyers of bananas have the 
least idea of the difficulties under which they 
are grown. Certainly, after reading his 
story, we shall for some little time buy 
bananas thoughtfully. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON FOOTPADS IN 1775. 


AN interesting glimpse of highwayman- 

ship near London in 1775 is afforded 
by the appearance at Bow Street of a gang 
of youths who had committed highway rob- 
bery on four men in August of that year. 
The youths were named Thomas Gadd, 
Charles Hughes, John Harris and Thomas 
Williams. A fifth, Edward Fosset, success- 
fully pleaded an alibi, and was discharged. 
On Aug. 20, 1775, Gadd and Williams robbed 
a Mr. Cook of his watch. On Aug. 21 they 
robbed Samuel Gordon and his cousin—some 
accounts call him his brother—Robert Gor- 
don, on Wandsworth Common, and on Aug. 
22 they robbed Joseph Hallet near Kenning- 
ton Common. 

The London papers of the period gave long 
reports of the appearance of the prisoners 
at Bow Street on Aug. 30 and Sept. 6, con- 
centrating on the attack on the Gordons. 
Samuel Gordon and his cousin Robert are 
described as ‘‘ of Cannon Street,’’ and ap- 
parently belonged to the firm of Gordon, 
Bracewell, Stainer and Wathen, haber- 
dashers and hatters, of 54 and 55, Cannon 
Street, who appear in the London directory 
of that date. As the Gordons were driving 
into London between eight and nine at night, 
the footpads stopped the horse, and after tak- 
ing the Gordons’ money, demanded their 
watches. According to the Morning Post 
one of the gang 
snatch’d Mr. G.’s hat and pull’d away his 
watch chain, while another shot Mr. R. Gor- 
don in a dangerous manner lin the face] for 
which they had no provocation, as everything 
they asked for was complied with. 

The toll-keeper of Battersea Bridge, curi- 
ously called Bridger, said that six or seven 
men passed the bridge on the evening of the 
robbery, and he identified three of the men. 

The gang was captured in a curious way. 
They went to an ale-house on Saffron Hill, 
Clerkenwell. They had a quarrel over the 
‘*swag.’’ A man in an adjoining box heard 


one of them say to Hughes: ‘‘ You want to | 


stag me, and be d—<d to you. I’ll mill your 
moll,”’ at the same time giving the other man 
two violent blows on the he The listener 


gave the tip to the Clerkenwell Bridewell 


police, who sent two officers to arrest the 
men. It was proved that the watch stolen 
from Robert Gordon had been pawned on 
behalf of the footpad Hughes, while on Wij. 
liams was found the key which had been at. 
tached to the stolen watch. They were all, 
except Fosset, sent for trial. The Morning 
Chronicle stated that they ‘‘ seemed insen- 
sible to their situation and the cruelty they 
had been guilty of.’’ They all marched out 
of the court in the most contemptuous way. 
I have not followed them to the higher court, 

Robert Gordon, who was shot in the face, 
may have been referred to in a Morning Post 
paragraph of Sept. 1, 1775: 

We hear that Mr. Gordon had entirely lost 
the use of his right eye, and that on Wednes. 
day morning the swelling in his head and 
mouth was decreased, and 
surgeons had extracted a slug from under his 
tongue. 

I have not been able to identify the Gordon 
in question, but Samuel may have been the 
haberdasher of Eastcheap, whose daughter 
Elizabeth (born 1732) married, on Aug. 31, 
1752, Stephen Tasker, of the parish of St. 
Thomas-the-Martyr. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 368). 


(St. James the Great). 
2 Feb., 1854. 


A very good specimen of a Cornish Church 
well developed, with the peculiarities of fair 
style, and in a picturesque site. There are 
N. & S. Aisles, the Chancel going beyond 
them, a tall West Tower, and South Porch. 
The Chancel as usual is not architecturally 
divided. On each side is an arcade of 5 
Tudor-shaped arches, the piers of the Cornish 
clustered type, and very light. The roofs are 
coved and plastered, having ribs and bosses 
and ornamental cornices. windows are 
all of 3 lights, except the 3 East windows of 
the Chancel and aisles, that of the Chancel 
and N. aisle of 5 of the South of 4 lights, all 


Sr. Kew. 


_having good Perpendr. tracery. The Chan- 


cel beyond the Aisles has N. and S. windows. 
The East window of the N. aisle contains 
some fine stained glass not quite perfect but 
representing the figure of the donor kneeling 
and an inscription. There is also a good deal 
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( 
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of stained glass in the windows of the S. 
Aisle. There is a cinquefoiled piscina in the 
Chancel, and a square projection on the N. 
corresponding to the place of the rood-loft. 
The S. porch is coved ; the outer doorway has 
shafts. The Tower is embattled, 3 stages in 
height, having a square turret at the S.E. 
embattled, but diminishing in size as it rises. 
There are small pinnacles. The belfry win- 
dows of 2 lights and labeled on the S. being 
encroached on by a turret, the western one 
of 3 lights, also those N. and E. The West 
door continuous and well moulded. Over it 
a 3light window. The Font is Perpendr., 
the bowl panneled with 2 quatrefoils in each 
face. The stem octagonal and panneled. 
The site is in a valley clans and sheltered. 

The E. window of the Chancel has the 
Root of Jesse. 

In the 8. Aisle is a piscina. 

Tower 70 feet high. 

The Tower arch is plain on rude abaci. 
The stair-turret rises 3 feet above the battle- 
ment. The doorway may be earlier. 

[Salmon, p. 143]. 


KILKHAMPTON. (St. James the Greater). 


This is a light and handsome Church, con- 
sisting of a west Tower, and a nave and 
Chancel with co-extensive aisles, no Cleres- 
tory. The whole is rectilinear, excepting a 
South doorway which is of rich Norman 
work. The Tower is of 3 stages, embattled 
and crowned with 4 crocketed pinnacles, the 
west doorway has a label, & over it is a win- 
dow of 4 lights. The other windows are num- 
erous and mostly of 4 lights, & of very plain 
character. There is a plain South porch, & 
the Chancel has a small South door, over 
which is a stone tablet with a canopied niche, 
and shield bearing the Granville Arms. The 
interior is spacious and presents no distinc- 
tion of Nave & Chancel, on each side are 7 
Tudor arches, with light lozenge piers, having 
a shaft at each angle with an octagonal capi- 
tal. The Tower opens by a fine lofty arch. 
The roofs are coved and divided into pan- 
elled compartments by ribs having at their 
points of intersection rich foliated bosses. 

here are many ancient bench-ends enriched 
with beautiful wood carving and tracery, on 
one of which are figures of Moses and Aaron. 

Pulpit has some good carving of a 
later date. The font is octagonal panneled 
with shields. There is a fine monument to 
Sir Beville Granville, who died in 1714. 


(Salmon, p. 144]. 


LAMORRAN. St. Moran. 12 Feby 1858. 


A small Church, cruciform in plan and 
without a steeple, lately much renovated and 
partially rebuilt. The roofs appear new and 
have a ridge-crest. The Chancel arch looks 
Early English with shafts having abaci, the 
arches to the Transepts pointed and quite 
plain. The windows are square-headed 
Perpr. in the Nave, in the Chancel Decd., 
the east window of 3 lights, some new stained 
glass and a little old appears in the windows. 
There is a low ivied shed-like building in the 
Churchyard, which contains 3 large bells, 
almost on the ground. The situation is most 
lovely amidst woods on a picturesque creek 
of Falmouth Harbour. 

[Salmon, p. 146]. 


LANDEWEDNACK. St. Lanty or St. Winwolas. 
17 Feb., 1849. 


This Church has a N. aisle along both 
Nave and Chancel which are quite without 
separation, a South Transept, W. tower and 
S. porch. There is the prevailing Cornish 
type but with some earlier features which 
make this Church more interesting than most 
in the County. The porch touches the tran- 
sept and has some nice stone groining, the 
boss enriched with an angel bearing a scroll. 
There are also shield-bearing angels support- 
ing the corner ribs. The porch has a plain 
rough battlement and internally stone 
benches. The South door is Norman with 
one order chevroned, the other exhibiting a 
series of square tessere with various sculp- 
ture, some with circles, some with chevrons, 
but not uniform. There are shafts to the 
inner number only. Within this Norman 
arch is inserted a Third P. door with pan- 
neled spandrels. The tower is plain Third 
P. with battlement and 4 crocketed pinnacles 
divided by one string, having a window of 3 
lights & belfry window of 2 and no buttresses. 
The tower arch is a rude pointed one on im- 
posts & the tower has thick walls. The roofs 
are cradle and ribbed, the ribs of the N. 
aisle more enriched, & ribs crossing opposite 
to the transept. There is an arcade of 5 
obtuse arches with the usual piers of Third 
P. character, the shafts having octagonal 
caps. The whole arcade of granite & not 
pannelled. There is a hagioscope cutting off 
the angle between the Transept and Chancel 
being a detached pier with mouldings & 
square capital, also a late mullioned square- 
headed window lighting the hagioscope. The 
B. window is of 3 lights apparently M.P. 
That at the E. of the aisle is of 4 lights. 
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Third P. but at first sight having a MP 
look. On the South side is one M.P. win- 
dow of 2 lights. On the N. the windows are 
of three lights 3 P. with foliations but no 
tracery, the S. transept is 3 P. of 3 lights, 
that on the E. side of 2. In some of the win- 
dows are pieces of stained glass. There is a 
tude piscina on the S. of the Chancel & a 
small niche in the transept. The Font is a 
very remarkable one, the bow] a circular cu 
on a central octagonal shaft and 4 surround- 
ing ones of wood reaching to the top of the 
bowl, the whole covered with a curious in- 
scription. The walls are of rough stone. On 
the N. is a square rood-turret. The ground 
of the Churchyard is uneven & the view 
‘beautiful. 

The Norman door arch is remarkably lofty. 

The Tower is without buttresses; 3 bells. 
The tower arch has plain soffit. The bells all 
ancient. 

The E. window of the aisle has its sill 
extended as a sedile. 

The Font is of the 13th Century, the in- 
scription 1H CD RIc Botham mi ficit. 

{Salmon, p. 146]. 


St. Peter. 28th May, 1852. 


The Plan is a Nave and Chancel each with 
N. Aisle continued to the E. end; a transeptal 
Chapel; North and South Porches, & West- 
ern Tower. The latter is tall and resembles 
that of St. Stephen, 3 stages in height, with 
buttresses not set at the angles, an octagonal 
turret at the N.E. battlement and 4 Pin- 
nacles. The Belfry windows of 2 lights, the 
West window of 3, and below it is a door. 
The N. porch is shallow and has its pedi- 
ment flanked by diagonal crocketed pinnacles 
of granite. The door has mouldings in 
granite with label and panneled spandrels. 
The Northern windows are P. of 3 lights, 
some others are of 2 and 3 lights, and some 
mutilated. The South door is of granite. 
The arcade within is P. of 4 bays, the arches 
depressed & the piers much resembling those 
at St. Stephen’s. There is no distinction of 
the Chancel, and the Church is entirely 
pued. 

The Font is Norman, has a square bowl 
with geometrical pattern on the sides and 
heads at the angles, the Base octagonal. 

In the S. Transept is an ogee piscina. 

In the N. Aisle a trefoliated piscina. 


T. Cann HuGues, F.S.A. 


LANDRAKE. 


Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845, 


(See ante pp. 129, 146, 167). 


HapFIeEtp, Joseph. 
Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Inf. 
Assn. Capt. (C) 30 May, 1798. 

Harts, James. 

Holmsdale V.I. Lt. 19 July, 1798. 

Edward. 
Wimbledon Cav. Assn. 

HALFHIDE, James. 
Merton Inf. Ass. Capt. (C) 5 June, 1798, 

Hatrorp, Carteret S. 

Mortlake Inf. Assn. ag 20 Aug., 1798. 

Hatrorp, Cartwright John. 

Richmond Leg. (Cav.). Lt. 4 Apr., 1806. 

Hatsey, Henry William Richard Westgarth, 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 12 Jan., 1831: Capt. 5 
Mar., 1833. (suc. 27 Mar., 1834). 

Hamitton, John. 

Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.L. 
2/Lt. 13 Oct., 1803. 

Hammonp, Wiiliam. 
Camberwell Inf. Assn. 

Hanptey, C. Peter. 
Richmond Inf. Assn. 

Hankey, Robert. 
Putney Inf. Assn. 

Hankey, William. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 8 Mar., 1831. (suc. 
18 May, 1831). ; 

Harpine, Thomas. 

Camberwell Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 6 Aug., 1799; 
Lt. 3 Dec., 1800. Camberwell V.I. Capt. 
17 Oct., 1803. 

Harpwepce, James 
Surrey V.I. Q.M. 22 Dec., 1803. 

Harn, George Henry. 
Wandsworth V.I. 
Maj. 1809. 

Harris, Robert. 
Croydon Inf. Assn. Capt. (C) 30 May, 17%. 

Harris, William. 

Streatham V.I. Ens. 25 May, 1805. 

Hart, John. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 11 Feb., 1839. 

Hart, William. 

Surrey Y.C. Asst. surg. 25 Feb., 1831. 
Harvey, Lionel. 
Egham V.I. 
| 8 Apr., 1805). 
| Harron, Joseph Yorke. 


Corn. 6 May, 1799, 


Capt. 5 June, 1798. 
Lt. 16 June, 1798. 
Lt. 5 June, 1798. 


Capt. 12 Oct., 1803: 


Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 


St. Olave’s, Southwark V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803. Surrey V.1. Lt. Capt. 27 Oct., 
1804. (suc. 20 Aug., 1805). 


Hawes, Thomas, junr. 
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Capt. 
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Surrey Y.C. Lt. 11 May, 1831. (red. 1838). 

Haycrort, Joseph. 

St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. 
13 Feb., 1799. 

Haydon, Joseph. 

Guildford and Stoke V.I. 
1803: Lt. 1808. 

Haypon, William. 

Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Corn. 
Lt. 25 Sept., 1804. 

Haypon, William, junr. 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. 
1803. (suc. 10 Apr., 1804). 

Haynes, David. 


2/Lt. 


Ens. 15 Nov., 


Lt. 15 Nov., 
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Epsom V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803: Capt. 17 
May, 1804. (res. 1806). 
Haywakp, ———. 


Wimbledon 
Heatu, Richard. 
Southwark V.1. 2/Lt. 13 Oct., 1804: 1/Lt. 
28 Mar., 1805: Capt. 4 June, 1806. 
Hevces, John. 
Rotherhithe V.I. 1803. 
1803. 


Hepces, William. 
Capt. 18 Oct., 1803. 


Lt. 12 Oct., 


Surrey V.I. 1/Lt. 22 Dec., 
Isaac. 

Mitcham V.1I. 

1810). 
Hewitt, Booth. 

Surrey V.I. 1/Lt. 18 July, 1803. 
Hisparp, James. 

Ewell V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Hitt, Edward. 

Christchurch, Southwark Inf. Assn. 

28 June, 1798. 


(res. 


2/Lt. 


Hi, George. 
Merton V.I. 2/Lt. 1800. 
Hitterspon, John. 


Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). 

Hoare, George Matthew. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 20 Aug., 1803: Lt. 10 
Sept., 1803: Capt. 8 Mar., 1821: Maj. 12 
Aug., 1824. (res. 1827). 


Hoare, Henry. 
Carshalton V.I. Lt. 4 Sept., 1806. 


Capt. 1806. 


(res. 


) 

Honeson, J. P. 
Battersea V.I. Capt. 14 Oct., 1803. 

Hopcson, Thomas. 

Battersea V.I. Ens. 14 Oct., 1803. 

Horrman, Robert. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 
9 Dec., 1803. 

Houest, John. 
Farnham V.I. Capt. (C) 30 May, 1798: 
Capt. (C) 1803. 

Hottoway, Stephen. 


Southwark 1/Lt. 15 Aug., 1803: 


Lt. (suc. 24 Jan., 1804). | 
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Capt. 15 Sept., 1803. (suc. 28 Mar., 1805). 
Hooper, William. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803: 1/Lt. 20 
Aug., 1805. 
Horr, Henry J. 
Surrey Yi C. Lt. 25 Jan., 1825: Capt. 24 
Nov., 1826. (suc. 8 Nov., 1838). 
Hope, William Fletcher. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 24 Aug., 1807. 
HorncastLe, Thomas. 
Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Inf. 
Assn. 1/Lt. 9 July, 1798: Capt. (C) 25 
ours 1799. Battersea V.I. Capt. (C) 14 
1803. 
William. 
Southwark 
Howarp, Richard. 


2/Lt. 16 June, 1813. 


Morden V.I. Capt. (C) 18 Oct., 1803. 
| Hupson, Francis. 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Hupson, William. 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 
(ves. 1809). 


Hurram, Joseph. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. Aug. 1/Lt. 
1803: Capt. 28 Mar., 1805. (1812). 
Hucues, Tho Rev. Charles. 
Surrey V.1. Chap. 3 Apr., 1807. 
Hueues, John. 
Croydon Inf. Assn. 
Hucues, Thomas. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 
11 Apr., 1804. (suc. 1 Nov., 1805). 
HUuGHEs, 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. (suc. 28 Mar., 1805). 


Hume, Alexander. 
Surrey Y.C. Maj. 9 May, 1794: Lt.-col. 
(C) 16 Feb., 1797. (suc. 29 July, 1803). 

Henry. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 2 July, 1804: 
1/Lt. 4 July. 1806. 

William. 
Walton-upon-Thames Inf. Assn. 
June, 1799. 

Hunt, William. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 
30 May, 1798 

Hype, Charles. 

Lambeth Inf. Assn. Asst. surg. 10 July, 
1798. Lambeth V.I. Surg. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Isaac, Benjamin. 

Epsom V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803: Capt. 17 
May, 1804. (res. 1808). 
Jackson, George. 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. Capt. (C) 15 
Nov., 1803. (res. 1808). Woking V.I. 
Capt. (C) 26 Nov., 1803. (suc. 28 May, 
1808).  Lt.-col. and 


Ens. 30 May, 1798. 


Ens. 29 


Inspecting Field 


1935, 
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Inf. 
1799, 
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1798. 
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AND 


Officer of Volunteer for Home District, | 


1803. (res. 1808). | 
Jackson, George. 

Southwark V. Pr 2/Lt. 4 July, 1806. 
Jackson, John. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/ Lt. 


7 June, 1804: Capt. 2 July, 1805. (res. | 
1812). 

Jackson, John. 
Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. August, 1803: 


Capt. 13 Oct., 1804: Maj. 4 Mar., 1813. 
Jackson, John. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 28 Mar., 1805. 
(suc. 22 June, 1808). 
Jackson, John. 
Southwark V.I. 
Jackson, Joseph. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.1. Lt. 11 Oct., | 
1803. 
Jackson, Samuel. 
Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. 4 July, 1806. 
Jackson, Thomas. 
Camberwell Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 5 June, 1798: 
Capt. 30 Dec., 1800. 
James, George Savage. 
Carshalton V.I. Lt. 15 Oct., 1803. 
3 Sept., 1806). 
JaMeEs, Thomas. 
Surrey Y.C. Surg. 25 Feb., 1831. 
James, William. 


2/Lt. 12 Apr., 1813. 


(suc. 


Surrey Y.C. Asst. surg. 22 Mar., 1805: 
Surg. 8 Mar., 1821. (res. 1827). | 
JEFFRYES, William. 


Morden V.I. Lt. 18 Oct., 1803. 
JEKYLL, Nathaniel. 

Southwark V.I. Adjt. 2 Apr., 1808. 
JELLICOE, John Adam. 

Wandsworth V.1. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Jenkinson, The Honble. Cecil. 

Surrey ¥.C. Corn. 20 Aug., 1803. 
JENNING, George. 

Whitley V.I. Ens. 1 Nov., 1803. 
JENNINGS, William. 

Wimbledon Y.C. Corn. 24 Jan., 1804. 
JENNINGS, William George. 

Mickleham V.I. Lt. 12 Apr., 1804. 
Jepson, William. 

Richmond Leg. Lt.-Col. 1808. (1810). 
1805. 


Jounson, Ralf. 
Ens, 28 Mar., 
1825. 


Woking V.I. 
Jouuirr, Gilbert East. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 24 Jan., 


Jour, Sir William George Hylton, Bart. 
Surrey ¥.C. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 12 Feb., 1831. 
(suc. 21 Sept., 

Jones, Arthur. 
Surrey Y.C. 


1833). 


Corn. 23 July, 1794: 


MARCH 16, 1935, 

Capt.-lt. and Capt. | 25 Mar., 1795. (sue, 
24 June, 1805). 

| JONEs, James. 
Southwark V.I. Capt, August, 1803. 

| Jones, William Lowter. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 7 Apr., 1832. (res, 
1835). 

JonEs, Samuel. 
Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Jones, Thomas. 
Egham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 8 
Apr., 1805. 


Subsequent Service. 


4 Surrey Local Mil. 
Capt. 27 June, 1813. 


JoRDAN, Bowles. 
Bermondsey V.I. 2/Lt. 16 Apr., 1798, 
Surrey V.1. 1/Lt. 18 July, 1803: Capi. 
22 Dec., 1803. 

| Joyce, James. " 
Godalming V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803. (suc. 


5 May, 1804). 


Kempirer, Jordan. 


Lambeth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 


| Kennyon, John. 


Clapham Assn. (Inf.). Lt. 30 May, 1798: 
Capt. 1 Nov., 1800. Clapham Leg. (Inf.), 
Capt. 8 Aug., 1803. (suc. 19 Sept., 1804). 


KENT, ——. 
_ Surrey Y.C. Surg. 17 Jan., 1795. (suc. 
22 Mar., 1805). 


Kerricu, Edward. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 
21 Apr., 1837). 

Kipp, Robert C. 
Kew V.I. Ens. 26 May, 1803. 

Charles. 

Mortlake Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 13 Sept., 1798. 
Mortlake V.I1. Capt. (C) 18 Oct., 1803. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.L 


30 Jan., 1834. (6ue. 


Capt. 9 Nov., 1803. 

Kine, David. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. Capt. (C) 
8 Nov., 1798 : Maj.-comdt. 11 Oct., 1803. 


| KING, Richard. 


Lambeth Assn, (Cav.). 

1798: Lt. 26 May, 1 
Kine, William. 

Bermondsey Inf. Assn. Surg. 23 Feb., 1801. 
Krirsy, Matthew. 


Corn. 10 July, 


Southwark V. a 2/Lt. 14 Apr., 1813. 
KItTcHENER, Hen 
Southwark V. 2/Lt. 10 Apr., 1813. 


Knicut, Henry 
Kingston V. 1 Capt. (C) 15 Oct., 1803. 
Knicut, Joseph. 
Surrey Y.R. 2/Lt. 20 Sept., 1806: 1/Lt. 
1809. 


— y 
K 
K 
L 
L 
I 
I 

I 


(sue, 


(res, 


1/Lt. 
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Kxicut, J. Dunscombe. 
Battersea, Benwell and Weymouth V.I. 
Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 8 Apr., 1805. 

Knows, John. 

Thursley V.I. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. | 

Lack, Thomas. | 
Surrey Y.R. Lt, 8 Sept., 1803: Capt. 20. 
Sept., 1806. (res. 1809). 

Lams, John Taylor. 

Holmsdale V.I. Capt. 19 July, 1798. 

LancasTER, Benjamin. 

Christchurch, Southwark V.I. Capt. 12 
Oct., 1803: Maj.-comdt. 28 June, 1804. 
(suc. 24 Aug., 1804). 

Lane, Charles. 

Epsom V.I. Ens. 9 Nov., 1803. (res. 1806). 

Lang, William. 

Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Capt. 
1803. (suc. 1 Mar., 1804). 

LANGDALE, James. 

Wandsworth Y.C. Capt. 3 Dec., 1803. 

LanGDALE, Marmaduke. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 30 A 


12 Oct., 


ug., 1799: Capt. 


10 Sept., 1803: Maj. 8 Mar., 1821. (suc. 
12 Aug., 1824). 

LancHorne, Henry. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Lt. 8 Aug., 1803. 


John. 
_—* Southwark V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 


Lawrence, Richard. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
27 Dec., 1806: Capt. 1809. 

Leacu, John. 
Wimbledon V.I. Lt. 22 Nov., 1803. 

LeaD, William. 


Mitcham V.I. Lt. 1811. 

Lee, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 12 Apr., 1799: Lt. 20 
Aug., 1803. 


Lee, William. 
Surrey Y.R. 2/Lt. 15 Nov., 1803: 1/Lt. 
20 Sept., 1806: Capt. 1809. 

Lee, William. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 8 Oct., 1819: Lt. 8 
oo 1821: Capt. 16 Nov., 1822. (res. 


Leecu, Edward. 

Whitley V.1. Lt. 25 Oct., 1803. 

Leecu, John. 
Whitley V.I. Capt. (C) 25 Oct., 1803. 
2 Bn., 6 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Maj.- 
comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 

Lees, William. 

Camberwell V.I Q.M. 17 Oct., 1803. 


Lettsom, John Coakley, M.D.1 


Camberwell V.I. Phys. 17 Oct., 1803. 
Lerrsom, Pickering. 
Camberwell V.I. Lt. 17 Oct., 1803: Capt. 
27 Dec., 1806. 
LewisHaM, The Lord. 
— Inf. Assn. Capt. (C) 20 Aug., 


Licutroot, Patrick Townsend. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 11 Apr., 1804: 
1/Lt. 13 Oct., 1804: Capt. 28 Mar., 1805. 
(res. 1812). 
Linpo, A. A. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
Ens. 17 Sept., 1812. 
Lindo, David A. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
Capt. 1808. 
Lrinpo, Isaac. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.1. 
2/Lt. 31 Dec., 1803. (res. 1809). 
Linpsay, Ralph. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Aug., 1812. 
Liste, The Honble. Henry. 


Mickleham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
15 Oct., 1803). 

Loat, Thomas. 
Battersea V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803. 

Loat, John. 


Clapham Aesn. (Pike). Capt. (C) 30 May, 
1798. 
Lock, William. 
Mickleham V.I. 
Locke, The Rev. 
Southwark V.I. 
Lorp, Walter. 
Tooting V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. (C) 
11 Nov., 1805. 
Lovetacr, The Earl of. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 21 Sept., 1833. 
Subsequent Service. 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 
Col. 11 Aug., 1852: hon. Col. 11 Apr., 
1870. (died 29 Dec., 1893). 
Lowson, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Adjt. 8 Apr., 1831. 
before 5 Nov., 1836). 
Lucas, Thomas. 
Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803. 
Luttey, William Bedcott. 
Wandsworth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. 
10 June, 1805. 
H. C. 


(To be continued). 


Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. 
Samuel. 
Chap. 26 Nov., 1807. 


(died 


1 For particulars of his service see ‘ Lettsom, 


STER, George. | his Life, Times, Friends and Descendants,’ by 
2/Lt. 24 Oct., 1807. 


Southwark V.I. 


J. J. Abraham. (London; 1933), pp. 318-319. 


~ 
Lt. 8 
Mil. 
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IALECT WORDS OF SOUTH SOMER- 
SET.—The page numbers below refer to 
‘The Book of Huish,’ by Isabel Wyatt, a 
small volume published a few years ago by 
the Western Gazette Co., Ltd., Yeovil. The 
scene is the village of Huish Episcopi, near 
Langport, and its immediate vicinity. The 
author (of whom I have no personal know- 
ledge) is clearly in close touch with her sur- 
roundings, and her collection of facts, tradi- 


tions and stories makes a valuable picture of | 


the bygone local life. 
‘Speech ’ she says: 


In the section on 


Huish children to-day speak three panguages | 


—Somerset at home, English at school, and 
film-American at play. When the three fuse, 
as they are already tending to do, what a 
pretty problem the result will present to the 
philologist of the future! 


Among the dialect words scattered through 
the book are nearly a dozen that I am un- 


able to identify, in these forms and mean- | 


ings, in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

Brink as verb. 
(artificial watercourses in the moors), p. 78. 
Probably clearing their edges. 

Grysties (y as in “‘ by ’’), corn for grind- 
ing; grist. Used in the plural only. 
Pibsbury windmill and Huish watermill the 
gleaners carried their grysties on their 
heads’’ (p. 82). 

Hemscreech, the woodpecker 
Swainson, 
Birds,’ has ‘‘ Holm Screech, the missel- 
thrush ; Corn., Dor., Dev.’’ Jennings, ‘ Dia- 
lect of the West of England, particularly 
Somersetshire,’ queries ‘ missel-thrush ’’ for 
Homescreech.”’ 


(p. 110). 


“Brinking the rhines”’ | 


| 


‘ Provincial Names of British | 


soldering iron, which they were careful to 
replace in the smithy, leaving a_ blood 
marked rackstave conspicuously near the 
corpse (p. 65). 

Sinvey. ‘‘ Hedges and fields were scoured 
for everything edible—sinvey (a kind of char. 
| lock), young nettle-tops, dandelion, wild 
| chicory; there is an instance cited of a 
| washerwoman who reared a large family on 
| bread, raw turnips and wild roots ’’ (p. 81). 
Spill. ‘“ When flour inserted on a spill 
| (bread-shovel) turned brown, the fire was 
| taken out and the dough put in ”’ (p. 83). 
Stripple, the skins peeled from withies in 
| preparing them for 
|. The skins (‘stripple’) were used for 
| lighting fires, as bedding for horses, and for 
thatching hayricks, while a wad of it would 
sometimes serve for a mat at cottage 
door ’’ (p. 68). 
| Wall-fish, snails (p. 110). 

Plant and flower names. 
Huish has its own name for everything which 
rows. Thus the yew is known as the poison- 
| ush, spindleberry as skiver-timber (because 
skewers are made from its wood), meadowsweet 
as queen of the meadows, bryony as_snake- 
berries, wild clematis as_ granfy’s beard, 
anchusa as bee-flower, and columbine as dolly’s 
| shoes or granny’s bonnets. Quaking grass is 
| known as shekel-baskets, valerian as_ kiss-me- 
quick, double syringa as Whitsun_ bosses, 
| greater mullein as the Tower of Babel, acorns 
as oak-nuts and haws as pixy-pears, the spotted 
orchis as granfer griggles, and the marigold as 
the red clove. Young cypress cones are crocks- 
and-kettles, bulrushes are black pokers, the 
flowering rush is the lotus flowers, bleeding 
heart is lady’s locket, and hollyhock is holy 
mallow. (P. 110). 
W. W. Git. 


basket-making, ete, 


Kefin (short‘‘e ’’), the husks or dust from 


threshing ; chaff. 


alternative to beech leaves was kefin ’’ (p. 81). 
The ‘ E.D.D.’ has Caff, chaff, for North of 
England and Ireland. 

Lade-shrides, overhanging boards or rails 
fixed to the side of a cart or wagon. The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives the 
“Lade,’’ adding ‘‘ local.’’ 


lade-shrides to dry’’ (p. 76). The tradi- 
tional colours in Somerset for wagons were, 


Mrs. Wyatt says, yellow for the body and > 


red for the lade-shrides. “Shride’’ as a 


verb means to poll a willow, though to poll 
elms and other trees is to ‘‘ shroud ’’ them. 

Rackstave, one of the wooden bars of a 
crib, between which the animal draws out 
‘Killed him with his own 


the fodder. 


of the workfolk | 
could afford proper bedding, and the usual | 


same definition for | 
‘*Then washed | 
his clothes and hung them on the shafts and | 


GE ATTAINED BY DWARFS.—“ One 
Mary Jones of Wem, in this County, 
only 2ft. 8ins. high, died the 18th inst [I am 
not sure if month should be March, April, 
or May], 1773, aged 100.” I have been told 
by a surgeon that dwarfs do not usually live 
to any great age. She, therefore, lived in 
the reigns of Charles II; James II; William 
and Mary; Anne; George I; George I; and 
George III, a longer series of reigns than 
has been possible in the course of English 
| history, except in a very few cases. 


HERBERT SovUTHAM. 


| (HANGING LONDON. — Statue of Wil- 
| liam IV, King William Street. Erected 
October-December, 1844. Removed on the 
| night of 2-3 Feb., to the Seamen’s Hospital, 
| Greenwich. J. ARDAGH. 


| 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“MHE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 

WOODVILLE.”’—I have sought in vain 
for a MS. thus entitled. It is mentioned 
by Miss Sandham, who quotes a page from 
it in a book published in 1822, as lane 


an ancient MS. preserved in Drummond Caslte 
and communicated to the public by Lady Ruth- | 
ven, whose family descended from a sister of | 
Elizabeth. | 
Lord Ancaster, the present owner of Drum- 
mond Castle, has never heard of any such 
MS. Miss Strickland, however, in her 
‘Queens of England,’ speaks of it as a ‘‘ well- 
known paper,’’ but she adds that it is a ‘‘pal- 
pable fabrication.’” This would seem to 
imply that the MS. was in print, possibly in 
some review, prior to 1822, and ‘‘ well- 
known ’’ by the time Miss Strickland wrote | 
in 1840. | 
I have been unable to find any trace of | 


there he was brought, under a strong guard, 
to London, and examined at the Public Office 
in Bow Street. 

A correspondent told the Morning Post of 
July 4, 1775, that Roach was to publish the 
correspondence in reference to the death of 
Ferguson, 


in order to erase the base, false and scandalous 
reports that have prevailed during his absence 
in India, with a translation of the Dutch 
pacquet of the Hon. the Court of directors 
given by the Grand Court of judicature at the 
Cape of Good Hope in his favour, with the 


| affidavits attested, and came before the King’s 
| Justices at Bombay. 


On the same day, July 4, 1775, Roach was 
to be brought up from Tothill Fields, Bride- 


_ well, to the Privy Council, ‘‘ when it is sup- 
| posed he will be honorably acquitted. If he 
is, he will make some of the North Britons 


smart.”’ 
In the trial at Bow Street, Andrew Cairn- 


| cross, surgeon on the Vansittart, said he went 


out and saw Roach sheathing his sword. He 


this “ Journal” in the British Museum, and | */8o found Ferguson at the corner of the 


I should be very grateful to any of your. 
readers who could inform me as to whether | 
the MS. ever existed, and if so, in what | 
paper and in what form it was printed. 


Davip MacGrsson. 


FORTIN AND FORTUNE. — Can any 

reader afford any information about a, 
family named named Fortune in Stafford- 
shire, in the late eighteenth and early nine-— 
teenth century, believed to have been des- | 
cended from a French family named Fortin ? 


APT. DAVID ROACH v. CAPT. JOHN | 
FERGUSON.—On Dec. 12, 1775, Captain 


David Roach, of the land forces of the | 


H.E.1.C., was tried at Bow Street for the 
murder of Captain John Ferguson, of the 


same service, at Cape Town on Sept. 4, 1773. | 
They both sailed from this country on the | 


East Indiaman Vansittart (Captain Robert 
Young), in May, 1773, and quarrelled on 
the voyage. The quarrel ended fatally at 
the Cape. While Ferguson was in the house 
of a Mr. Chiron or Chirand, he was called 
out to see a Captain Matthews. In a few 
minutes the news was brought that Ferguson 
was dead. 


Roach was tried and acquitted at the Cape, 


and then went on to India, from which he 
returned on the Thames, East Indiaman, and 
was placed under arrest at Margate. 


From 


house, dying with a wound under his left 
eye and a five-inch deep wound through the 
left ventricle of the heart. Ferguson’s sword 


_ lay naked on the ground beside him, with- 
out blood, but broken at the point. 
_ Moody, surgeon’s mate on the Vansittart, 


John 


gave evidence that he heard Roach say that 
he would ‘like to shorten the race of Fer- 
gusons.’’ A sailor witness, however, gave 
evidence that he saw Ferguson assaulting 
Roach outside Chiron’s house, and largely on 
' this evidence Roach was acquitted by the 
jury after an absence of thirty-five minutes, 
on which the audience in the court “‘ clapped 
and shouted.”’ 

__ What is known of the subsequent career of 
| Roach, and who was Ferguson? Roach was 
accompanied by his wife to the Cape. 


J. M. 


INTON.—The Visitations of Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire give a fairly complete 
record of the Hinton family of Lichfield and 
Coventry for five generations ending with 
Samuel Hinton, who married in 1690 a daugh- 
ter of one of the sons of James Fleetwood, 
Bishop of Worcester. Can anyone assist me 
to carry on this line further? Fleetwood 
Hinton died at Atherstone, Warwick, Mar. 6, 
| 1766, and the name suggests that he was a 
| son of this marriage. Again, his contem- 
| porary, Joseph Hinton, was buried July 12, 
1763. The name Joseph does not seem to 
occur in the Hinton family, but it was very 
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common in every branch of the Fleetwood 
family. Joseph Hinton named his sons 
Samuel and Edward. Ann Hinton, daughter 
of Joseph Hinton, was baptized 1755, and 
would have been about the right age to have 
been married to Thomas Shapter in the parish 
of St. George, Hanover Square, on Dec. 6, 
1774. The latter was my great-great-grand- 
father, and family tradition says that his 
wife, Ann Hinton, was descended from the 
Lichfield branch of the family. 
E. T. Lancrorp. 
419 West 115th St., New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HAPTER.—Has anyone any knowledge of | 


the parentage of Thomas Shapter, who 


married Ann Hinton in the parish of St. | 


George, Hanover Square, Dec. 6, 1774? He 
came to America in June, 1794, bringing his 
four sons, Thomas, Samuel, Peter and Paul, 


and several daughters, probably Sarah and | 
The name Shapter is only found in 


Ann. 
Devonshire records, the earliest being Thomas 


Shapter, whose will was proved at Lsington, | 


1532. Any data about the Shapter family 
will be greatly appreciated. 
E. T. Lancrorp. 
NDICTMENTS IN LATIN.—In Dr. Will- 
cocks’s Life of Sir Henry Vane the 
Younger, it is said that at his trial Vane 


requested to have his indictment read to him | 
in the original Latin—he having heard it | 
Is there any | 


only in an English version. 
later instance of a prisoner having a Latin 
indictment read out to him? 

L 


EFORMATION MARTYRS.—One of the 
excellently-compiled pamphlets which 


may be obtained in Roman Catholic churches | 
contains a list of Roman Catholics who | 
suffered for their faith in the sixteenth and | 


seventeenth centuries. I should be glad to 


be directed to any equally authentic list of | 
the names and dates of execution of those 


who suffered death in the reign of ne 


ONDON EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
*EIGHTIES.—I would like notes and 
dates of the exhibitions at Earl’s Court and 
Shepherds Bush which were so popular a 
London institution in the two decades pre- 
ceding the Great War. 
the Earl’s Court exhibitions situate? Where 
were the earlier exhibitions of the ‘eighties 


(the Colonial, Fisheries etc.) held and in 


what years? 


8. 


Where exactly were | 


ACLISE’S ‘ SERENADE.’—I am seeking 
to locate the original of a picture by the 
Irish artist, Maclise, called ‘The Serenade,’ 
which is said to have inspired the writing 
of the poem, ‘In a Gondola,’ by Browning. 
Could any reader tell me its whereabouts? 


A. J. ARMstTRONG. 
Waco, Texas, U.S.A. 


In the Exeter road at Bournemouth there 
| is a stone in the boundary wall of the hotel, 
| as follows: 

| 


Residence of the founder of Hournemouth 


and of H.L.M. the Empress of Austria 
1888. 


Who was the founder of Bournemouth? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


VARE.—Can any reader give me informa- 

| tion about the descendants or any rela- 

| tions of Isaac Ware, architect, died 1766? 
M. Hattey. 


(THE REV. ROBERT FOREST (or FOR- 
| REST). — Headmaster of the King’s 
Grammar School, Parramatta, New South 
| Wales, Australia (1831-1839) ; is said to have 
| died at Kendal, Co. Westmorland. Can any 
reader supply date of death, and a copy of 
the inscription on his gravestone, if any? 


J. W. F. 


HMED AGHA KHALIFA.—The postman 
and confidential messenger to Ceneral 
Gordon at Khartoum in the early eighties of 
last century, who was a quondam dragoman, 
| and confidant of the writer in the late 
| eighties. Wanted, date and place of death. 
J. W. F. 


XCISEMAN, 1686.—What was an excise- 

man in 1686? Was he a Custom House 

official, or a tax collector? Are any lists ex- 
tant for London ? 


E. E. Cope. 


OBERT DE ROSS.—In Anderson’s ‘ The 
Scottish Nation’ it is stated that Robert 

de Ross, a cadet of the Earls of Ross, had 
a daughter, Isabel, who was married to Wil- 
liam, second son of Thomas de Crichton, one 
| of the Barons who swore fealty to Edward I 
| in 1296, and that William de Crichton got 
with her half of the barony of Sanquhar, in 
Dumfries. Who were the parents of Robert 
de Ross, and when, and from whom, did the 
Ross family obtain lands in Dumfriesshire? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


FOUNDER OF BOURNEMOUTH — 
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MARGARET ROPER: HER 
DESCENDANTS. 
(clxviii. 154). 


ARGARET, daughter of Sir Thomas | 
More, married William Rope, and had | 
issue : 

Thomas Roper, of whom below. 

Anthony Roper. 

Three daughters. | 

Thomas Roper aforesaid married Lucia | 
Browne, by whom he had issue Sir William | 
Roper, of Wellhall, in Eltham, Co. Kent. | 
Sir William Roper died 4 Jan., 1577, hav- | 
ing married Catherine, daughter and co-heir | 
of Sir William Browne, of Ridley Hall, 
Essex, by whom he had issue : 

i. Anthony Roper, of whom below. 

ii. Thomas Roper, m. Susan Winchcombe. 

iii, Mary, m. Philip Constable. 

Anthony Roper, Esq., of Wellhall, was 
Lord and Patron of Weston-upon-Trent, Co. 
Derby, in right of his first wife, who in- 
herited the lordship of Weston-upon-Trent 
under the will of Charles Paget (proved in 
1612; P.C.C., 48 Fenner). She was Mary, 
daughter of William Gerrard, of Twist, Co. 
Somerset, and married before 27 Mar., 1622 
(Elizabeth Roper v. Robert Holden & ors. 
Chancery Proceedings, (€6/103/107). By 
her he had issue a daughter Mary (incor- 
rectly called Margaret in Hasted’s ‘ History 
of Kent’). 

He m., secondly, Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Holt, Bart., of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham, by whom he had issue Anthony 
Roper (died without issue and was buried at 
Eltham, 18 Mar., 1632) and Elizabeth, who 
was aged nineteen on 15 June, 1649, and also 
died without issue. 

Anthony Roper m., thirdly, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Henry Compton (Marriage 
Settlement dated 8 July, 1637. She m., 
secondly, Colonel Thomas Sackville, of Sedles- 
combe). By her he had issue : 

i. Ann, b. 1641; d.s.p. 1722. 

ii. Edward Roper, of Welhall, who married 
Katherine, daughter of James Butler, of 
Amberley Castle, Sussex, and had issue: 

a. Edward Roper, aged twenty-eight in 

700; d.s.p. 

b. Leonard Roper, d.s.p. 

ce. Catherine, died an infant. 


_hunting-field (Hasted, op. 
| _€6/103/107). 
ori 


Derbyshire.’ 


e. Elizabeth, the eventual heiress, who m. 
Edward Henshaw, Esq., of Hampshire. She 
died in 1722. 

Anthony Roper (son of Sir William and 
Catherine Browne) died in March, 1642, aged 
eighty-four, from the effects of a fall in the 
cit.; Chancery 


The authorities for the pedigree are Hasted ; 
Visitations of Kent, 1574 and 1619; Berry’s 
‘Kent Genealogies’; Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(sub. ‘ Teynham ’); and Cox’s ‘ Churches of 
But, having had occasion to 
consult a very large number of Chancery 
Bills and Answers, Chancery Depositions, 
Wills, etc., during my researches into the his- 
tory of the lordship of Weston-upon-Trent, 
formerly in possession of my own family, I 
give this pedigree, which corrects certain 
errors perpetrated by the usual authorities 
cited above. I might also refer your corres- 
pondent to Lysons, vol. v., and A. Davidson’s 
‘History of the Holtes of Aston, Baronets,’ 
who, however, erroneously states that Dorothy 
Holt’s sister Catherine married Roper. 

I cannot presume to ask for more of your 
space now, but will gladly supply a full list 
of Chancery Suits, etc., in a second reply, if 
required by your correspondent. 


Witrrep H. Horpen. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOV- 
EREIGNS (clxviii. 98, 155, 173). — 

Osric, King of Mercia, 927.—Gloucester. 

Kenelm, King of the Mercians, 822. — 
Winchcombe. (He is supposed to have been 
murdered at the instance of his sister, Guen- 
ride. He was revered as a saint). 

Ethelred, King of the West Saxons, 871.— 
There is a medieval memorial brass to this 
king at Wimborne 

dmund, King of the East Angles, 870.— 
He was buried frst at Hoxne, near Diss; 
afterwards enshrined at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Alfred the Great, 901.—Hyde Abbey, Win- 
chester. 

Canute, 1035.—W inchester. 

Harold Harefoot, 1040.—St. 
Danes, London. 

Edward the Confessor, 1065.—Westminster. 

Harold, 1066.—Waltham Abbey. 


[ William I to Edward VII ut supra]. 


Among royal burial-places, not of actual 
sovereigns, are: 

Ethelfleda, Lady of the Mercians, ? 918.— 
Gloucester. (I do not think any memorial 


Clement 


d. Margaret, died an infant. 


survives. She died at Tamworth). 
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Robert, Duke of Normandy, 1134,—Glouces- 
ter. (The effigy is in bog-oak). 

The Black Prince.—Canterbury. 

John, Duke of Bedford, 1435.—Rouen. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, 1471.—Tewkes- 
bury. (A stone in the centre of the choir 
marks the place). 

George, Duke of Clarence.—Tewkesbury. 

Arthur, Prince of Wales.—Worcester. 

Catherine of Aragon. — Peterborough. 
(Robert Scarlett, the sexton here, dug the 

raves of two queens, Catherine in 1535 and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 1587. The body of 
the latter was.transferred to Westminster). 

Lady Catherine Grey.—Salisbury. (The 
sister of Lady Jane Grey). 

In what little Dorsetshire town are the 
grave and effigy of a niece of Edward IV, who 
is supposed to have died from swallowing a 
fish-bone ? 

H. 


HE BEDOUIN AS DOUGHTY SAW 
HIM (clxviii. 97).—Della Vida, a pro- 
fessor of Rome University, has written re- 
cently on the Bedouins, and he points out 
that the opinions of travellers are at variance, 
but that in general they are not too favour- 
able to these sons of the desert. 

I giudizi che i conoscitori degli Arabi nomadi 
danno di esso sono talvalte discordi, ma in 

enerale non sono molto favorevoli, mancanza 
fi volonta di lavoro, orgoglio malintese, 
diffidenza, ipocrisia, avidita sone i difetti che 
vengono loro rinfacciati con frequenza. 

essi si oppongono alcune qualita non spiegevoli, 
specialmente la nobilta del tratto, che si 
explica sopratutto nel l’esercizio dell’ ospitalita, 
la quale ha conservato fino ai nostri giorni il 
carattere che le é noto fin dall’ antichita. 

It seems that the life of the Bedouins has 
remained unchanged for centuries, and so 
true is this that the learned professor suggests 
that there is no harm done if the student 
of the modern Bedouin turns to the books 
that describe his state before the coming of 
Mahomet; many of the customs then existing 
persist till to-day. The influence of Islam 
has been nominal rather than real on these 
worshippers of the starry sky, and the influ- 
ence of Europe has scarcely penetrated into 
the interior of the Peninsula. On the other 


hand, Mecca is a cosmopolitan centre, and 
in Medina the Jews are numerous and power- 
ful. Henri Lammens refuses to idealize the 
Bedouin as certain Orientalists have done. 
His individualism is strong, and it has pre- 
vented him from attaining to the dignity 
and cultivating the virtues of Aristotle’s 


MARCH 16, 1935, 


<@ov. He is too confident in his 
powers, is greedy and egotistical. He is a 
born aristocrat brought up in a society that 
is strictly egalitarian; ragged and covered 
with vermin, he believes that his merits en- 
title him to a throne. He is unkind to the 
old, to women and to children. But Musil, an 
indefatigable traveller, says that in all his 
long wanderings among the Bedouins he never 
saw a father strike a child. The women, 
however, are kept in a state of complete sub- 
jection. He remarks that there is a great 
difference between the Arabs of the interior 
and the Arabs outside the peninsula, for 
Arabia is a land that is sui generis, and it 
is not easy to understand. 


T. Percy ARMstTRONG. 


T. URSULA 1N ENGLAND (elxviii. 134), 
—The church of Mary Axe,” or 
“St. Mary at Axe,’’ in the City of London, 
now consolidated with the parish of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, was officially dedicated 
to ‘St. Mary the Virgin, St. Ursula, and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins,’’ and took its 
popular name from its claim to possess one 
of the three axcs with which the Eleven Thov- 
sand were executed. This claim was recog- 
nised in a legal document as late as 1514, 
and was known to John Stow. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
chapelry of Crostone, or Cross-stones, near 
Todmorden, now dedicated to St. Paul, was 
originally ascribed to St. Ursula, and is so 
mentioned in the will of one Jennet Wynter, 
dated 1542. As late as 1683 there was a 
chapel of St. Ursula, in connection with a 
hospital of the same name, at Chester. And 
Wales still preserves the ‘‘ Church of St. 
Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins” 
at Llangwyryvon, a parish on the Wyrai 
river, not very far from Aberystwyth. (This 
Welsh name of the parish is said to mean 
“The Church of the Virgins ’’). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING SEARCH 

OF REGISTERS (clxviii. 25, 64, 82, 
101, 136).—The distinction made in the 
Exeter regulations is noteworthy. Although 
in most places the Act of 6 and 7 Will. IV, 
fixing the fees for searches for births, deaths 
and marriages, is applied to parish registers, 
actually it does not govern searches in bap 
tismal and burial registers, though I have 
little doubt that it was intended to do 80. 
The Act, however, dealt with civil registra- 
tion and its framers overlooked that births 
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and deaths, as opposed to baptisms and 
burials, are not recorded in parish registers. 

I do not agree that a separate fee is pay- 
able for each register book produced. It has 
been decided that one fee is payable for in- 
spection of the whole entries for each year, 
no matter how many books they spread over. 
Nor is any charge authorised for “‘ invigila- 
tion,’ which is part of the custodian’s duties 
and a serious one. The printing of the 
registers gets over many difficulties and tends 
to increase the applications for certificates 
and makes it easy for the custodian to sup- 
ply copies of entries which very often he can- 
not decipher. 

R. S. B. 


ACADEMIA LEONARDI VINCI (clxviii. 
78). — For a decidedly complete treat- 
ment of this subject, see Eugene Muntz, 
‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ London and New York, 
1891, i. 225-227; and A. M. Hind’s article 
in the Burlington Magazine, xii. (1907), 
41-42, called ‘‘ Two Unpublished Plates of 
the series of six ‘knots’ engraved after 
designs by Leonardo da Vinci.” It is un- 
likely that the ‘‘ academy ’’ was a real in- 
stitution. 
Maureen Masporr. 


pore GREGORY’S BULL OF ABSOLU- 

TION FOR KING HENRY IV (elxviii. 
134).—Through the kindness of the author 
of the tract on Archbishop Scrope mentioned 
in my query, I am informed that the bull was 
printed by A. Ward in his ‘ Description and 
History of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter’s,’ York, 1770, vol. ii., p. 95—Bulla 
papalis pro pardonatione malefactorum in 
decapitatione Richardi Scrope archepiscopi 


Ebor. The bull is dated Lucae 2 id, Aprilis | 


pontificatus nostri anno secundo (12 Apr., 
1408) and addressed to the Bishops of Dur- 
ham and Lincoln. 

J. BR. F. 


ARCOURT EFFIGY IN WORCESTER 

CATHEDRAL (clxviii. 135). — E. F. 
Strange, in ‘The Cathedral Church of 
Worcester’ (Geo, Bell and Sons, 1900), p. 71, 
says : 


In the south aisle of the Lady Chapel is the 
fourteenth-century effigy of a lady, whose head 
Tests on a square cushion, her left hand hold- 
ing the cord of her cloak, and a dog lying at 
er feet. This is one of the finest sepulchral 
effigies in the cathedral, and is said by Britton 
to represent a Lady Harcourt; Bloxam, how- 
ever, makes no suggestion. 


Messrs. E. S. Prior and A. Gardner, in 
‘An Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture 
in England’ (1912), p. 616, say: 


there are two “ ladies,” the one underneath 
Prince Arthur’s Chantry . .. the other lying 
in the south aisle of the Lady Chapel (figured 
opposite c. 1300). In the one case the silky 
overlappings mark the draperies of the oolite 
sculpture, in the other the deep-cut pleated 
folds show the sandstone technique. The 
difference is not one of date, nor of fashion in 
costume, but is to explained by the 
geographical position of Worcester, which had 
within reach two workshops of effigy style each 
dominated by its particular habit of stone. 


On p. 647 they give a photograph, ‘ Worces- 
ter Quire Transept. Harcourt Knight ’”’ 
Sandstone. c. 1300,’ and say: 


Up to 1300, with the “ knight,” as with the 
“lady,” the various interpretations of the Pur- 
beck-marble models can be seen in the hardling 
of the midland sculptors. There are on the 
other hand rather coarse renderings, such as in 
the example in St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
the “ Harcourt ” in the quire transept at Wor- 
cester, or the “ De Foix” effigy at Winches- 
ter, to be accounted as c. 1300 


A. R. Baytey. 


PORTRAIT OF WALT WHITMAN 

WANTED (clxviii. 26).—Answering the 
| letter of Mr. Sacus A. Pret, in reference to 
the Walt Whitman portrait, I beo to say 
| that this portrait, painted from life by 
| Thomas Eakins, is owned by the Pennsyl- 
/vanian Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. It was bought from the estate of 
| Maurice Bucke about twenty years ago. 

D. C. 

THE DIPHTHONG (clxviii. 98).—Expand- 

ing @ and @ is harmless if they occur 
regularly ; but I am of the opinion that in 
transcribing Latin texts of the Middle Ages 
and probably even down to 1800, there are 
reasons for the retention of the diphthongs 
'@ and @ where they occur inconsistently in 
the original; at any rate, if it can be done 
without too much trouble, or if a scientific 
edition is planned. I think the Oxford Press 
rules are meant to apply to modern and 
ancient Latin. The New York Public Lib- 
rary transcribes titles down to 1800 just as 
they are, accents and ligatures. And in the 
Columbia edition of Milton the diphthongs, 
accents, and ampersand for et or and are re- 
tained in Latin and English, though long s 
is not reproduced, nor the scribal ligatures 
for whole words. The reason I approve this 


is that I think we do not yet know enough of 
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the significance of @, @, and accents in six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Latin to dis- 
regard their practice. 

M. 


ON OF SIR EDWARD WIDDRINGTON, 
BT., ob. 1671 (clxviii. 26, 63, 101, 122).— 
Major Skeet seems to provide the answer to 
my query whence Father Benedict Zimmer- 


man derived his information as to the two 
Widdringtons at the English Benedictine Col- 
lege at Douai; it was no doubt Mr. Joseph 
Guillow to whom he refers (Zimmerman, ‘ Car- | 
mel in England,’ pp. ix.; 95 note 1). The 
best sources for post-Reformation English 

Benedictines are Abbot Allanson’s MSS. at | 
Ampleforth referred to in Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xxxlii. 193, but I don’t know if he dealt | 
with the schools. The late Dom Norbert | 
Birt was to have printed a list of the alumni, | 
“very fragmentary up to 1690,’’ in the | 
Downside Review for 1914 (Guilday, ‘ Engl. | 
Cath. Refugees on Continent,’ 228 note 1), | 
but it never appeared, and I was informed | 
about two years ago that all that could be | 
found among his MSS. was some sodality | 
lists. Gillow was often wrong and, if at. 
Douai, they may have been at some other | 
establishment. My enquiry at Downside was 

not about the Widdringtons, but Major Skeet | 
has already tried there. (‘Sir Edward Wid- 
drington,’ p. 31). 


RicHaRD DUDLEY OF YANWATH, 

WESTMORLAND (elxviii. 135).—Rich- 
ard Dudley of Yanwath Hall, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Edmund Sandford, of 
Askham Hall, Westmorland, (Trans. 
Cumb. and Westmld. Antiq. Soc. New 
Ser. xxi. 195; Curwen, ‘Castles and 
Towers of Cumb. and Westmld.,’ 319, 
347), and died on 1 Jan., 1592/3, leav- 
ing a son and heir, Edmund, aged fifty and 
more (Surtees Soc. cxxii. 71); a number of 
wills are set out in an account of this fam- 
ily (Trans. ut sup. Old Ser. ix., 318 et seq.). 
For the pedigree see also Surtees Soc. (loc. 
cit.), Harleian Soc. (xvi. 105) and Nicolson 
and Burn (‘ Hist. of Westmld. and Cumb.,’ 
i. 413. ‘‘Old Richard Dudley” (‘ V.C.H. 
Cumb.,’ ii. 88 note) described by one bishop 
of Carlisle as “‘ alter Jehu’”’ (ibid., 78 note) 
and by another as ‘‘a good Protestant’’ 
(ibid., 88 note) was so displeased at his son 
Edmun’s eldest son, Richard, having be- 
come a seminary priest, that he disinherited 
the latter and settled all his lands on the 


| 


priest’s brother (ibid., 87-8, note) Thomas 


(Nicolson and Burn, loc. cit.). For the 
priest, whose alias was Waldegrave (or Wak 
grave) see Cath. Rec. Soc., xiv., 16 note ; xxx, 
8 note, 26, 37, 62 and ‘ Letters of Card, 
Allen,’ ed. Knox, 204-6; I should be glad of 
particulars of him after 1602. ae 
-LA 


“ FOLLIES (SHAM RUINS, TOWERS, 
MONUMENTS) (clxviii. 97, 139). — 


_ Close to the village of Uffington, some 3 to 4 


miles east from Shrewsbury, is Haughmond 
Hill. On the summit, until recent years— 
when it partly fell down and was destroyed— 
was a tower, built to represent an ancient 
one, by one of the Corbet family of Sundorne 


_ Castle, upon which estate the hill is situated, 


From the west side of the tower or, now, 
from the marks of the same, can be seen a 
wonderful panorama of Shropshire. Directly 
in front, but slightly more west, is Shrews- 
bury, with the Welsh Hills behind it: a 
sight one can never forget when the sun is 
setting. The tower was a notable landmark 
when seen on the cast—as you were proceed- 
ing by train from the county town. In 1876, 
or before that date, the tower was inhabited 
by one of the estate keepers. 


Herpert SovuTHam. 


In Edgbaston, Birmingham, there is a 
tower seven stories high, now used as & 
meteorological observatory. It is usually 
called ‘‘ The Monument,’’ but has been known 
as ‘‘ Perrot’s Folly.’’ It was built in 1758 
by John Perrot. One story is that he was 
very fond of hunting and, when he could no 
longer take part in such sports, he built this 
tower so that he could watch others engaged 
in them. Another account is that he lost his 
wife, to whom he was greatly attached, and 
erected the monument so that he could always 
overlook her grave. 

A. M. CoLeman. 

31, Warneford Road, Oxford. 


JOSEPH FAWCETT (clxviii. 118).—In the 
‘University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature,’ No. 2 (1918) there 
is an interesting study by Arthur Beatty em 
titled ‘ Joseph Fawcett, the Art of War. Its 
relation to the early development of William 
Wordsworth.’ There is a short biography of 
Fawcett, based on the ‘ D.N.B.’ article, but 
with some references added from Hazlitt 
Wordsworth. A reprint of the ‘Art of 
War ’ (1795) follows with a few notes. Mr. 
Beatty gives 1800 as the date of publication 
of ‘War Elegies’: the ‘ D.N.B.’ 1801; and 
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so the entry in the British Museum Cata- 
logue. The edition at the Bodleian is: 

The Art of War .. . The second edition to 
which is added A War Elegy better suited to 
our circumstances than the War Elegies of 
Jyrtaeus—London, I. Johnson 1795. 

There are also references to Fawcett in 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Table-Talk,’ ‘ Political Essays’ 
(‘Character of Mr. Burke’), and in his 
Memoirs. 

A. M. 


(HURCH SHEEP (clxviii. 118), — Live- 
stock in the form of sheep was often a 
source of parish income, as may be seen from 
the following churchwardens’ accounts. 

(i) Pittington (Durham): 

(a) Oves Ecclesiae let out free to farmers 
in the proportion of one sheep for every £4 
rental of farm. 

(b) Money was received for sheep, lambs, 
ewes, wethers and wool. 

(c) Church flock sold for £6 3s. 2d. in 1624. 
(Surtees Soc., vol. Ixxxiv.). 
(ii) Early Churchwardens’ 

Hampshire : 

(a) Wool sold at from 5d. to 1s. 14d. per |b. 

(b) sheep-skins sold from 3d. to 7d. each. 

(c) Old sheep (kebbes) sold from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. each. (Acc. of Stoke Charity). 

(d) Sheep bequeathed to the church and 
hired out at 4d. each per ann. (Acc. of 
Crondall). 

Cows were also a source of parochial in- 


Accounts of 


come, as: 
(a) At Stoke Courcy (Somerset), at hire 


of 1s, 8d. each per annum. 

(b) At Elmsett (Suffolk), cows bequeathed 
to church to maintain altar lights. 

(c) Wootton (Hampshire), at hire of 1s. 
each per annum. 

Bees and beehives were often bequeathed 
to the church, as at Worfield, wax being used 
for making altar candles. 

See (a) Churchwardens’ Accounts, Cox; 
(b) Surtees Society, vol. lxxxiv. ; (c) ‘ Early 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of Hampshire’ ; 
(@) Worfield Churchwardens’ Accounts (rare). 


P. Knorr. 
Royton. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR OF WAXWAY 
(1648) (clxviii. 135).—Waxway was in 
Ottery St. Mary parish at the date men- 
tioned. It is mow in the modern parish 
of Tipton St. John, formed in 1841 from 
Ottery. 
M. 


()RRERY (clxviii. 47, 84). — Perhaps the 
most famous astronomical clock in the 
world is that in Strasbourg Cathedral, con- 
structed by Schwilgué, a Tocal clockmaker, 
1838-42, and replacing an earlier example 
by Dasypodius, 1574. It exhibits a ‘‘ com- 
plete planetariubm, behind which is a per- 
petual calendar’ (Baedeker’s ‘ Rhine,’ ed. 
1906, pp. 311, 312). Another is in Beauvais 
Cathedral, executed by L. Verité, a Beauvais 
clockmaker, 1859, after twenty years’ work: 


_ The wonder of the mechanism is displayed 
in the 52 dials . . . indicating every movement 
of the earth, and every relative change in 
position between it and the sun, moon, and 
stars” (Black’s ‘‘ Normandy,” etc., ed. 1913, 


| p. 74). 


A third famous planetarium is at Franeker, 
Friesland, made in a room in his own cot- 
tage by Kise Kisinga, and finished 1781, after 
seven years’ labour. It is wound up once 
a week, and has been going ever since its 
original construction. Some of its motions 
take thirty years to complete. 

In England we have clocks of less ambitious 
scope, at Exeter Cathedral, (probably as old 
as 1317), and at Wells (originally the work 
of aa Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, 
c. 1525: 


Both clocks have, however, been so often 
renovated, that in all probability little of the 
original work remains in either. Re faces of 
both show the hour of the day, the age of the 
mooa, and the position of the planets” (Mur- 
ray, ‘ Southern Cathedrals,’ Pt. i, 313). 


A third medieval clock, also attributed to 
Peter Lightfoot, is preserved at Ottery St. 
Mary (‘ Little Guide’ to Devon, 9th ed., 
1931, p. 244). 

Morris. 


OLD LONG-CASE CLOCKS (clxviii. 
79, 166, 124).—I am deeply grateful for 

the help given in this matter, which has 

enabled me to date the Chester clock. 

I cannot, however, trace Mackey of Wrex- 
ham, and should appreciate any assistance 
your readers could give. 

In F. J. Britten’s book, ‘Old English 
Clocks and their Makers,’ is a list of nearly 
twelve thousand names, but Mackey does not 
appear there. 

Surely there must be other specimens of 
his work existing. The clock appears to be 
much older than the Chester one, I should 
think of about 1780, from comparisons. 


C. Morrram. 


Josepu EF. 
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AND SMIJTH (clxvii. 422, 


; elxviii. 66). — There is a wood-— 


engraving of the Vandeput arms in Thomas 
Moule’s ‘ Heraldry of Fish,’ 1842, p. 33, and 
the following: 


Or, three dolphins hawriant azure, are the 
arms of the family of Vandeput, formerly mer- 
chants of London, descended from enry 
Vandeput of Antwerp, who in 1568 came to 
England in consequence of the persecution of 
the Duke of Alva. 

A monument in memory of several members 
of this family was erected in the church of 
St. Margaret Pattens, by Sir Peter Vandeput, 
in 1686. His son Peter was created a Baronet 
by King George I. in 1723, and was father of 


Sir George Vandeput, Bart., who contested the | 


city of Westminster in 1748: he died in 1784; 


and another distinguished member of this | 


Samaily, Admiral Sir George Vandeput, died in 
. S. P. 


RTICHOKE TAVERN, BLACKWALL | 


(clxviii. 68, 140).—The above tavern is 
plainly marked on the London maps of 
eighty and ninety years ago and is also on 
one as late as 1872. It was situated on the 
riverside at Blackwall Stairs, the site being 


now covered by Northumberland Wharf. and | 


is said to have been demolished when the 
Blackwall Tunnel was constructed. Local 
tradition associates Sir Walter Raleigh with 
an old house formerly standing in Poplar 
High Street, but not with the Artichoke 
Tavern. 

Wm. B. THorne. 


ATCHORN FAMILY (elxviii. 117). — 
Harrison (‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom’) gives: ‘“‘ English. Dweller at a 
WATCH OF LOOK-OUT. HORN-SHAPED HILL. 
[Old English wacce horn]. 


MUG ” 


(HE ETYMOLOGY OF 
FACE” (clxviii. 98).—The following 
is given in Palmer’s ‘ Folk Etymology’ : 
Mug—a vulgar word for a face or mouth— 
stands for murg, Scot. morgue, a solemn face, 
murgeon, to mock by making mouths (Jamie- 


son), from Fr. morgue, a sour face, a solemn 
countenance, morguer, to look sourly; cf. 
Languedoc, murga, countenance. 


W. Keatince Cray. 


(OPE FAMILY (clxviii. 136).—John Cope, 
Rector of Abberton, Essex, Dec. 7, 1388. 
—(Newcourt). 

1574. Joane Cope buried in St. Antholin 
Church, London. 

1612. _Mary, daughter of John Cope, bap- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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tized St. James, Clerkenwell. (Bardsley’ 
Surnames’), 
_ William Cope, curate of Whitstable; his 
| te administered in 1557. (Wills and 
| Admins. at Canterbury). 

John Cope, of St. John-sub-castro, Lewes, 
Sussex; his estate administered Sept. 18 
1562. (Sussex Wills). 
| John Cope, churchwarden of Pattiswick, 
_ Essex, in 6 Edward VI. (‘ Church Plate of 
| Essex,’ p. 308). 

_ Henry Cope, Esq., was the owner of 
_Ovesey Island, Essex, at the time Thoma 
Wright wrote his ‘ History of Essex ’ (1835), 


W. W. P. or Hawkshaw, 


Medical prescriptions for Jonathan Cope, 
of Co. Northants, by Dr. J. Metford, 1652 
1655. Latin. Sloane MS. 2812 ff. 44b, 67b. 


J. Anrpacu. 
HORSEFLIES ; “ CLEGS (clxvii. 421; 


| 


| 


elxviii. 70, 124).—In Ireland, or at any 
rate in Donegal, horseflies are always called 
““clegs’’ by the natives. 


Anne E. F. Hawanrp. 


QUOTATIONS : SOURCES WANTED 
(elxviii. 136).—1. This is from Juvenal, viii. 
121-124. Giraldus did not substitute curandum 
for spectandum in the first line. “Curandum” 
is the right reading. But the halves of two 
lines are left out in the quotation on p. 136 and 
— are other errors; the extract should run 
us: 

“ Curandum in primis ne magna iniuria fiat 

Fortibus et miseris. Tollas licet omne quod 

usquam est 

Auri atque argenti, scutum gladiumque re- 

linques 

Et a et galeam; spoliatis arma super- 

sunt.” 

3. To the Editor’s note may be added that, 
as the grammarian Festus in tracing the pro- 
verbial “ non omnibus dormio ” to the story of 
Cipius adds that C. was mentioned by Lucilin 
F. Marx includes the words in his edition 
Lucilius’s remains as line 1223. ? 

4. “Non potes... dixi” is from Martial 
XIII, ii, 4-5. 

5. The eighth edition of K. E. Georges’ Latin- 
German Dictionary gives under onero tine 
citation “plebei scitum, quo oneratus magis 
sum quam honoratus” as from Livy, but with 
no further reference. He translates it “ mehr 
beschwert als beehrt.” 

6. This is Martial, fifth book, Ixxiv. 12 
“ Libyos ” should be Libyes, or Libyae. 

7. For “Bernardus monachus non vidit 
omnia,” see Professor Skeat’s reply at 9 5. ¥. 
441, where he remarks “I suppose the British 
see will one day discover how large a num 

r of problems can be solved by simple refer- 


8. 
ritish 
num- 
refer- 
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ence to my indexes (1) to my notes on Chaucer, 

and (2) to my notes on ‘ Piers Plowman.’” He 

then refers to a note, on p. 289 in vol. iii. of his 

Chaucer, to ‘ The Legend of Good Women,’ Prol. 
16 


Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde! 
He quotes the Latin proverb “ Bernardus 
monachus non vidit omnia” written in the 
margin of two MSS. and explains that the re- 
ference is to St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091- 
1153). A further reply by E. Yardley on S 506 
gives the story of the saint’s journey for a 
whole day by the Lake of Geneva without 
noticing it. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(elxviii. 155).—1. ‘The world’s a bubble.” 
Author Francis Bacon (1561-1626) ‘The World.’ 
“The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span.” 
Also William Browne (1590-1645) ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,’ Book 1, Son 


_NOTES AND QUERIES. 


2. 
“Whose life is a bubble, and in length a 
span.” 


2. “But with the morning.” 
This is I think incorrect. I believe in his | 
‘Chronicles of the Canongate,’ chap. iv. Scott 
wrote “ But with the ogg cool reflection | 
came.” He probably took the saying from | 
Nicholas Rowe (1673-1718). 

“At length the morn and cold indifference 
came.” ‘The Fair Penitent ’"—Prologue. 


(Rev.) F. G. Watrer. 


1. “The world’s a bubble, and the life of | 
man nought but a span.” This appears to be | 
a paraphrased combination of several familiar | 
sayings. The Greeks had a proverb “ Man is a 
bubble.” In ‘ Othello’ (II, iii. 74) Shakespeare 
remarks that ‘‘ A life is but a span,”’ a phrase 
that Dr. O. W. Holmes repeated in his poem | 
entitled ‘My Aunt’ (1830-36). In ‘ Rokeby’ | 
(Canto vi, st. 1) Sir W. Scott wrote: “ So flits | 
the world’s uncertain span.” The earliest 
recorded form seems to be that attributed to a 
lady attached to the Court of the Queen of 
Bohemia, mentioned by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward (1578-1652). 

“The world is full of care, and much like 

unto a bubble, | 

Women and care, and care and women, and | 

women and care, and trouble.” 

The eet of this saying is the subject of | 
the endowed sermon, delivered annually in 
St. Faith’s church, in the Crypt of St. Paul’s | 
Cathedral, by the Guild Chaplain, to the | 
assembled Livery members of the Stationers’ | 
Company at the Ash Wednesday service. 

2. “ But With the morning calm reflection 

came, 
_ This sentence occurs in Sir Walter Scott's 

Highland Widow’ (1827, Introd. chap. iv) 
with this difference; “cool” (in place of 
calm ’’) is used. 

Wo. Jacearp. 


(Several other correspondents thanked for 
kindly sending replies. ! 


The 


A New History of Rye. By Leopold A. 
Vidler. (Hove, Sussex: Combridge’s. 12s. 
6d. net). 

DURING the Middle Ages the tides of the 

national life of England flowed strongly 
through Rye. It was one of the famous 

Cinque Ports upon which the would-be in- 

vader kept an eye. Its shipping and its 

fisheries were considerable; its flocks and its 

trade contributed good share towards a 

vigorous prosperity. Then it had, too, its 

vital connections with the world beyond ; with 

Fécamp in the early Middle Ages, as in the 

later Age with Syon. It found itself often 

within the scope of the King’s personal at- 
tention. If it produced no one great man 


Library. 


. whose fortunes the whole land could stare at 


its own fortunes show themselves sufficiently 
varied and romantic. It was badly damaged 
by fire by the French in 1339, and in 1377 
taken by them, after but a poor defence, and 


_ virtually burnt out before being evacuated. 
_ The town was not long in re-building and re- 


gaining ordinary life, but it suffered one loss 
irremediable which we must still regret—that 
of the church, celebrated by the chroniclers 
as ‘‘of wonderful beauty,’’ and never 
equalled by the church restored. A ground- 
less legend has firmly established itself that 
Rye was burnt again in 1448 or 1449; this 
Mr. Vidler warns his readers not to receive. 

Another factor in the history of Rye is the 
struggle with the sea. Imperfect though the 
records are, there is no doubt that within 
mediaeval times the Sussex coast at this 
point has been largely broken into, that at 


| Jeast one considerable headland, which had 
_ served as a protection and determined the site 


of townships, disappeared. Among the pub- 
lic works incumbent on the different authori- 
ties in charge of Rye were always the inning 
of marshes and such care as they knew how 
to bestow on the coast-line. 

Since the last considerable history of Rye 
was written—by Hollaway in 1847—an enor- 
mous amount of material has come to light, 
and the earlier centuries in_ particular, 
through investigation and publication of 
documents at the Public Record Office, are 
known to us in considerable detail. Mr. 
Vidler has made a close scrutiny of all this, 
and is able to people Rye for us with a mul- 
titude of names which—to the Sussex anti- 
quary at any rate—are most welcome. In 
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his introductory paragraphs he makes men- 
tion of an old friend of ‘ N. and Q.,’ W. J. 
Andrew, who up to the jast days of his life 
helped forward this part of the work with 
criticism and proof-reading, whose learning 
and love for Sussex it is pleasant to think of 
as permeating, though indistinguishable, so 
much of this valuable book. 

The later centuries, for which ample re 
cords are extant, come before our eyes almost 
year by year. Their most thrilling incident, 
told at length, is the murder of Allen Grebell, 
which happened soon after George I, driven 
into Rye by storm on his way back from Han- 
over, had paid the town an involuntary visit 
of some days. The body of Grebell’s mur- 
derer was gibbeted in chains, and a drawing 
of these with the man’s skull at the top of 
them (a unique possession of Rye) forms one 
of the most interesting illustrations of the 
book. The illustrations, indeed, are an out- 
standing feature, including as they do maps 
and plans which are of considerable import- 
ance, especially two sixteenth-century maps 
discovered by Mr. J. E. Ray. A discovery 
we owe to the author himself—that of the Rye 
potteries—must not pass without notice, for 
it elucidates points both in names and topo- 
graphy. 

Rye of our day is one of the most beauti- 
ful things in England—chiefly in virtue of 
all that it has preserved of the past, but 
likewise through the loveliness of its site. 
But look below what the visitor admires, and 
you find a vigorous little town enough, still 
capable of sending good men out to war, if 
need be, as the record of the Great War 
shows. The Rye lifeboat, however, seems the 
true modern inheritor of the ancient glories, 
The disaster of November, 1928, is still fresh 
in all our minds. It might perhaps (since 
this will certainly be the standard history 
for many years) have been somewhat more 
fully recorded. 

A pleasant photograph of 1929 shows the 
author as Mayor of Rye, with Captain E. P. 
Dawes, the town clerk, welcoming Colonel J. 
M. Morehead, that year Mayor of Rye, New 

An appendix givi ists of patrons an 
of tke Members of Par- 
liament, Mayors and some others; an index 
of names, and a plan of Rye in our day by 
Mr. Percy White as an end-paper, conclude 
a volume for which Mr. Vidler may claim, 


and will doubtless receive, the gratitude of 
all lovers of Sussex antiquities. 


The Oxford University Press has sent us 
two new volumes of e World’s Classics, 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Orley Farm,’ a good and 
welcome addition to the series. We have also 
received from the Oxford Press the new and 
revised edition of Mr. L. E. Tanner’s excel- 
lent brochure on ‘ The Library and Muniment 
Room’ of Westminster Abbey, which is 
No. 1 (price 6d. net) of the series of West- 
minster Papers. It contains photographs of 
the Muniment Room, and of the portrait of 
John Williams, Dean of Westminster (1620- 
1644) in the Library. 


CORRIGENDA, 


At ante, p. 119, col. 2, 1. 16, for “340” read 
341 and |. 45, after “116” add iii, 240; p. 120, 
col. 1, 1. 18, for “ Ixxvii” read lxvii; |. 14, for 
“20” read 10; 1. 30, for “ 252 ” read 253; 1. 42, 
for “ii” read 11; 1. 50, for “13” read 7 and 


9; ead 382 
1, 42, for ‘‘ More ”’ read Moore. 
At ante, p. 134, col. 2, 1. 6; for “ religions” 
read = and at ll. 15 and 24, for “ book” 
read bull, 


and 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under. 


take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor. 
mation of the Editor. ana not necessarily for 
publication. 


Waen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q, to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
gondente are requested to give within 
heses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
— the contribution in question is to 
‘ound, 


Toe Manager will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. . 


Dr. F. W. Cock and Mr. H. 8S. 
Reptins on Gibbon Bibliography forwarded to 
querist. 


Dr. K. Rocers.—Many thanks for interesting 
letter. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 
and published by The Rolls House Publishing Oo. Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Queries, 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. 
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1. 52, for “son ” read brother; col. 2, 1. 38, for 
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ward 
any 
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